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REPORTER DUNBAR GOES TO SCHOOL—IN RUSSIA 
The secondary schools aren't doing their jobs properly. . . Students entering uni- 


versities are weak in math. . . Their English isn't good enough. . . They aren't pre- 
pared for life in the space age. 





Sound familiar? But these aren't the words of critics of American education. 
These are opinions of some Russian citizens dissatisfied with education in the Soviet 
Union. And there's another, more significant facet to the debate recently raging in 
that country. While American critics contend that Johnny's education isn't academic 
enough, the Russians complain that Ivan's education is TOO academic. Political 
leaders and educators are concerned that Ivan's education prepares him only for the 
university, not for life and labor in the U.S.S.R. 





These are among the impressions gathered during a 30-day visit to Russia by Ruth 
Dunbar, award-winning education editor of the Chicago Sun-Times. Miss Dunbar holds 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Northwestern University and has taught at the Inter- 
American University in Puerto Rico, at Wayne University, and Western Reserve. Her 
probe into Russian education is the most extensive one made by an American reporter 
on the scene since Sputnik. 








Miss Dunbar reports that schools of the U.S.S.R. are about to get the most drastic 
overhauling in their history. The overhaul is being triggered by Prime Minister 
Nikita Krushchev's proposal that children should go to work in fields and factories 
after about eight years of schooling, completing their education by evening or cor- 
respondence lessons. Students who are superior in math and science, however, will 
be exempt. Apparently the Soviet Union will not allow its new educational program 
to jeopardize its scientific progress. 





In her 30 days of probing and questioning, Miss Dunbar reached these conclusions: 





The Russians apparently reject the idea that children 
differ in native intelligence. They hold that some are 
Slow because of laziness and some because of illness. 





It's not so easy for Russian students to go to a uni- 
versity as Soviet propaganda would have you think. ‘Un- 
less they are brilliant in math and science, Russian 
students must work two years after getting their diplo- 
ma from a 10-year school. 





During summer, college students are expected to work 
and many of them go "voluntarily" to cultivate a tre- 
mendous agricultural project in Siberia. All in all, 
schools are characterized by a nose-to-the-grindstone, 
dead seriousness. "Children seemed never to ask ques- 
Ruth Dunbar tions," Miss Dunbar said. "They only answered them.” 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE EASING ? 


The teacher shortage seems to be easing somewhat. It's far too early to say that 
the problem is licked, or that it will be in the foreseeable future. But reports 
from around the country indicate that the situation is brighter than it has been in 
years in many school districts. 





Recently editors of the Journal of Teacher Education completed a spot survey of a 
number of school systems across the nation. The editors emphasize that theirs was 
not an effort to make a definitive statistical survey. They sought a sampling of 
Opinion of personnel directors in various urban schools. 





"For whatever the sampling may be worth," the Journal will say in its December is- 
sue, "nearly three-fourths of the 75 respondents judged the teacher supply situation 
as improved, while about one-fourth judged it to be about the same or worse." 





The Journal noted these trends: 


© Improved salary schedules is the single most favorable factor. 
© The 1957-58 recession has had some effect in slowing the flow of teachers to 
industry. 
Increased enrollments in teacher education and improved preparation programs 
are beginning to be felt in the supply markets. 





The personnel directors were asked to identify the high school teaching fields and 
subjects of great need. In order of frequency, these were: mathematics, 52; science, 
4; physical education (women), 25; English, 24; industrial arts, 21; foreign lan- 
guages, 29; special education, 19; library science, 14. The directors were also asked 





to identify fields where an apparent surplus of teachers is developing. The fields or ~ 


subjects mentioned in order of frequency were: social studies, 52; physical education 
(men), 35; English, 18; music, 11. Journal editors explain the listing of English in 
both categories as merely an indication of different needs in different areas. 


r——PROJECT UNDER WAY ON TEACHER WORK CONDITIONS 


Dr. Kenneth R. Brown has assumed his duties as Director of the Special 
Project on Conditions of Work for Teachers and School Administrators. Dr. 
Brown, executive for professional services of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, has been granted a leave of absence from that post until May 


31, 1959. 








According to NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr, the project which 
Dr. Brown heads, and which is under supervision of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, has been allotted $4.5 ,000 from the special projects fund in 
the NEA budget. Dr. Carr said, "The money will be used during the current 
school year to blueprint the standards of working conditions for classroom 
teachers and administrators which will help to insure high-level profes- 
sional service to children and youth." 














DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT REVVING UP TO GO 


In a "progress report" to the Council of Chief State School Officers at their re- 
cent annual meeting in Chicago, Elliott L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, told delegates many of the details of the broad and complex 
National Defense Education Act have already been worked out, little more than two 
months after it was signed by President Eisenhower. By January or February, the as- 
sistant secretary said, funds will be available to states and educational institutions 
to start most of the new programs authorized by the act. By the end of the academic 
year, all programs should be in full operation. Funds for the student loan program 
will be available to colleges and universities no later than February 1959. 








A TOP ISSUE: CERTIFICATION 


Mark well the word "certification." In coming months it's going to be one of the 


most cussed and discussed, bandied about, praised and be-damned words in the lexicon 
of American educators. 








Item: Next February the American Association of School Administrators will vote 
on @ proposed amendment to its constitution q 

calling for all new members after January l, 
1964, to submit evidence of successful com- 
pletion of two years of graduate study in 
programs designed to prepare school adminis- 
trators and approved by an accreditation body. 





Item: Next June at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification, in 
conjunction with the National Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards conference, 
the thorny issue of national standards for 
teacher accreditation will again be considered 








From left, Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr. talks 
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ment in February is uncertain at this time. Built-in problems of the possible adoption 
are; What programs of study will go into the graduate work? How will universities of- 
fering the program be accredited? Who will do the accrediting? 





Dr. Paul Misner, chairman of the Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration, declared recently: "Responsibility for improved education depends greatly on 
the leadership of school administrators. . . responsibility will require vastly im- 
proved preparation. . . Improved practices depend to a great extent upon increased 
requirements of certification." 


Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., executive secretary of the same committee, says his 
group is NOT suggesting that all of those two years of graduate work be courses 
"labeled school administration or even education." There must be emphasis, he feels, 
on social science, so that administrators will understand how communities function, 
where the schools fit in, etc. Basic, however, is that a schoolman needs a minimun 
of six years in college. 





In the field of teacher certification, Warren G. Hill, Commissioner of Education 
for the state of Maine, said recently: "We must recognize converging responsibility 
for the qualifications of teachers and we must get to the private school associa- 
tions, the liberal arts professors, and the learned societies to endorse what we are 
attempting to do. We should spell out areas of knowledge requirements as carefully 
as we do professional requirements. . . Certification requirements that are purely 
local should be eliminated. . ." 





CODE OF ETHICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 


The proposed stiffer standards for school administrators are designed to raise the 
status of the profession. So, too, is a code of ethics being discussed by educators. 
Says Dr. Moore: "We believe that a professional organization which serves school ad- 
ministrators, which represents them to the public, ought to adopt a platform which 
spells out relationships between administrators and boards of education, the commu- 
nity and the staff; and they ought to set up a system to enforce those relationships. 
- « » We'd like to produce a document which could be called into play when school ad- 
ministrators are called upon to perform tasks which are obviously unprofessional in 
their eyes." 











The people-counters and the people-guessers at the U. S. Bureau of the 

Census have come up with some disquieting figures for American educators. 

By 1965, they say, there will be 195 million people in these United States, 
with an increase of about 41 percent in the 14-17 age group - about four 
million more kids. On the other hand, there is expected to be a four per- @ 
cent drop - from 35 to 34 million = in the 25-39 age group, whence teachers 

are normally recruited. Summed up: more kids, fewer teachers. 














In California, J. Burton Vasche, assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, came up with some figures of his own. By 1970, he told the State Board of 
Education, enrollment in the state's colleges and universities is going to jump from its 
present 212,000 to 500,000. School chiefs have been polled on ways and means to meet the 
need for greatly expanded faculties. 





> While many school systems are debating a possible extension of the school year to 
improve and strengthen the curriculum, authorities in LaSalle, Louisiana, Parish (county) 
are faced with the bleak prospect of closing down the public schools after just eight 
months and two days of the current school year. Supt. F. H. Shiel told a special session 
of the parish school board there is no alternative unless additional state funds are 
forthcoming. Shiel said the shortage of funds came about in the state equalization fund 
"which shorted us, along with all other school systems in the state, about $81,000." 





> The Board of Managers of the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is’ urging local PTA officers and school principals to work out a procedure whereby par- 
ents may be told of their children's scores on standardized tests. School Supt. Carl F. 
Hansen has urged teachers to be as frank as doctors in discussing children's progress 
with parents. In the past some District principals have divulged individual scores for 
the achievement tests, but others have not made the information available. 











> William D. Boutwell, editor of Scholastic Teacher and director of the Teen Age Book 9 


Club, recently exploded a popular myth (or myth-conception) while speaking to a reading 
section of the New Jersey PTA Congress. Questions indicated the group thought there must 
be tremendous reading difficulties and that teachers aren't doing so well as they used to 
in teaching kids to read. "This is quite a wrong concept," Boutwell said. "This is the 
readin'est generation of the readin'est nation that ever existed." Classrooms, TV, and 
radio have actually whetted the reading appetites of youngsters and last year they bought 
more than 10 million books. The nation as a whole, Boutwell said, is now buying paper- 
backs at the rate of 350 million a year and it is wrong to say we read less than people 
in European countries. 





> Educators in the News: Dr. DOAK S. CAMPBELL, president of Florida State University 
from 1941 to 1957 and now president emeritus of the school, has been selected by the Gov- 
ernor's Conference on Education to head a state-financed study of education in Georgia 

- - The resignation of WILLIAM A. EARLY, superintendent of the beleaguered Savannah, 
Georgia, schools (see EDUCATION U.S.A., October 2), has been officially accepted by the 
Savannah School Board. . . State Superintendent of Public Instruction GEORGE E. WATSON of 
Wisconsin has been named president of the Council of Chief State School Officers. He suc- 
ceeds A. JOHN HOLDEN, JR., state commissioner of education of Vermont. 
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